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Character of the late Duke of Devonshire. 


HE late duke of Devonshire was universally respected 

for the simplicity of his manners, the liberality of his 
principles, and the benevolence of his disposition; he was 
known to deserve the esteem of the rich, and the blessings of 
the poor, but the world could not know how well he deserved 
the admiration of the wit, the scholar, and the poet. 

It has been repeated in all languages, and believed in all 
countries, that nobility and opulence throw a false light round 
their possessors, which magnifies their merits, and diminishes 
their defects, to common observation; but the general admis- 
sion of this theory often leads to a practical conclusion en- 
tirely opposite, particularly on the subject of intellectual en- 
dowments. When a person of great rank and wealth is praised 
for his learning or his genius, the hearers are instantly on 
their guard agaiust the illusions of that false light, and at once 
ascribe the panegyric to a dazzled judgment or an interested 
Motive, 

The duke of Devonshire, however, has been praised, be- 
cause he was appreciated by authorities which none can dis- 
pute; the vouchers of his extraordinary understanding are 
amongst those who now stand the highest in public estimation 


for ' 


for taste, ability, and independence, and the remembered opi- 





nions of the illustrions dead, confirm the testimoutal 3 it can- 
net be supposed that a corenet or a Crown, an estate or au em- 
pire, could influence the literary suffrages of a Fox, a Burke, 
era Gibbon, To those who enjoyed the intimacy of the duke 
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of Devonshire, a single doubt of his mental superiority coulj 
never occur; he had apprehension, judgment, and pe rspicuity, 
in their very highest degrees ; his ideas were uncommu: ily ta. 
pid, and often took most enforeseen directions, but as ther 
was no obliquity in their course, they were easily followed eve 
by slower capa sities ; we can pursue with our eyes the ighi 
of the eagle, though we have no wings to imitate his veloc ty, 
{t was impossib! e to meet with aclearer mind, a mind mop 
pure from every species of prejudice ; he came armed atal 
points into the field of argument, looked round for the banney 
of truth, and to the side “whe re they were, or appeared to be, 
he alone gave his powerful co-operation. Literature, ancieu 
and modern, was his favourite object of discussion; bis me 
mory was eminently retentive andexact. C om paratively with 
some other scholars, he had perhaps read little, but he had 
“ read well.” 

He was complete master of Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial, both for construction and quotation. His knowledge 
of Shakespear was almost proverbial amongst his associates; 
“ to know Shakespear as thoroughly as the duke of Devon 
shire,” was an admitted encomium. In one faculty he was 
probably without a rival, in poetical criticism. The greatex 
masters of the lyre might have been elated by his applaus, 
and benefited by bis advice; no beauty, and no blemish, could 
possibly escape him. He was himself a most elegant poet 
Some beautiial lines on the death of Lord Nelson are published 
in Mr. Clarke’s lite of that hero, and his epitaph upon the late 
Larl Spencer is universally adinired. 

Hlis humour in conversation was often original, and always 
inoffensive; his “ friendly sneer” disarmed an antagonist, 
but disarmed him without a wound. It was to be lamented 
that timidity, or a sort of unambitious passiveness, made him 
too oft n silent in general company; but even then, some 
token of shrewdness and intelli: gence would betray to an acct- 
rate observer how much remained concealed ; some gold dust 
on the surface indicated the mine which was within. In feel 
ing, gentleness, and all the noblest charities of our nature, he 


was never surpassed 5 pe rhaps he was never equalled in the per 
fection of his te mper. fle was ab ppy man, as he lived in 
the uncontrouled enjoyment of intellect and beneficence, the 
two noblest sources o! tQuman pie sure; and, with no fears ot 
death, he would have wished for longer lite, that he might 
have done more good, He was sixty-three years old. Where 
ishe now gon , hie has all to reccive , and notoime io cive! 


Whatever atlection and gratitude may engrave upon his iomb, 
they will scarcely find a nobler eulogy than bis owu upea Lord 
3 3 I 
Spencer >— 
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———* All posterity should know 
. bs ” 
How pure a spirit warm’d the dust below! 


— a 








Description and History of Berry Church, Berry House, 
and Berry Pomeroy Castle. 


(Continued from Page 644.) 


BERRY HOUSE, 


HIS is one of the country residences of his grace the 

duke of Somerset. There is nothing very striking in ap- 
pearance on the outside of this mansion, nor does it bear that 
genuine stamp of antiquity which before I saw it I was led to 
believe it possessed : the principal entrance is from the south, 
byalarge gateway, on the sides of which are piers that sup- 
port balls on their tops ; the passage that leads to the house is 
paved, and ornamented with shrubs and flowers on the sides. 
This house has contained, for a considerable time, some frag- 
ments of antiquity, which did originally belong to Berry Cas- 
le, two of which were a very large and beautiful oak bed- 
stead, and a complete suit of armour; we found ourselves 
mtch disappointed when we entered the hall, to be informed 
these remains were packed in boxes, to be removed to soure 
other place. A very few things of ancient date now remain; 
in one of the rooms, however, is a beautiful antique cabinet, 
which our guide told us was brought from the old castle. 

The rooms in this building are in general lofty and magni- 
ficent, and furnished in modern style; in the first room, adjoiu- 
ing the hall, is a beautiful painting of a boy with a greyhound. 
The gems of the chimnies are of polished marble, and in some 
of the rooms exquisitely fine. On the back of the house is a 
large court, on one side of which is a colonade, the back of 
Which contains dwelling-houses, probably, for domestic ser- 
vants; one woman alone resided bere, and shews the house to 
such strangers as may Visit it. 

, 

‘ We passed from this side the house across the court yard, 
irom which we ascended a hill over the fields towards the lodge 
of the castle; the prospect from those elevated grounds is 
very extensive, and at this season of the year delightful. 
Hytorr rocks, and a vast range of country, terminated on the 
western side the view, while in other directions, the British 
Channel, or the rich inland country of the garden of England, 
bounded the prospect, or enriched the scene. 

_ We arrived at the lodge of the castle, which is about a mile 
from Berry ; this building is now fitted up, we believe, for the 
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tenant of the estate, and there are other dwellings on the othe 
side the road, which are probably for labourers. There ig jj 
visible the old arched entrance (but the arch is walled up) tha 
led towards the castle, and the road is now through a modep 
gateway; the back of the house also retains some of the a 
cient windows and stone work. A person who resides hey 
usually goes down with visitors to the castle, which is py 
much above a quarter of a mile distant; the descent to it} 
through a thick wood, of oak, ash, and other timber tree 
some of which, from their magnitude, have probably sto 
ages in their present situations. ‘line road leading to the cask 
is narrow, and when you are about half way down the wood, 
another road branches from it on the left h ind, and just there 
you have a distant view, through an opening among the tres, 
of a mill, situate in a deep valley below, and which, twaditio 
says, used auciently to grind corn for the inhabitants of the 
castle, and which, | am informed, now retains some Vestiges 
of ancient date. 

At the bottom of this gloomy wood, at a distance of no 
more than fifty paces, you suddenly open to view nearly the 


‘ 


whole length of the south side of 





BERRY POMEROY CASTLE, 


Which includes with it the original gateway. Tie magnii- 
cence of these venerable 

press the reflecting mind with a degree of surprise and ame 
The length of the rain, as it now stands, f suppose very 
short of two hundred teet; the gatew iv Is placed towards it 
western end, is finely arched, and immediately above the ax 
is yet remaining in the wall a large square moor stone, 
which, Mr. Prince says, was engraved the arms of Power 
The embattlements here are at least filtv feet high, and 
towers Which form the gateway are vot less than twenty pact 
wide. The walls, stretching to the east, are not as lofty ast 
gate-way, nor from whatremains can it be supposed they wel 





and great remains cannot fail to 





originally above twenty feet higher than the embankment 
which they are built; there area few loop-holes stil! remaining 
in them. 

At the south-east angle of the walls is a tower, which 
called St. Margaret’s, which projects circularly ia fiout, 
which arises above the wall that adjoins to it; the eastern 
northern parts of the castle being situated on the verge 
hill, several hundred feet high, requiree but litle walls tot 
der these parts quite impregnable; there is, hgwever, some 
parts of a wallon the east side, but from what remains, Ith 
impossible to judge how high it was anciently raise |, The 
north-east corner, and some part of the north side was quit 
itl 
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inaccessible from the outside, as some of the buildings within 
were raised to the very edge of the lull. The wesiern wall, 
from the present ruinous condition of this part of the fortifi- 
cation, aud its being overgrown with wood, Xc. reader it now 
impossible to exactly determine the line of the ortzinal founs 
dation ; conjecture, founded on probability, must endeavour 
to supply the defect, and if we adinti the walls corresponded 
with each other, that the north side was equal to the south, 
and the western side of the same lengih as the east, we shalt 
find the ancient walls were of a quadrangular figure, the whole 
extent of which did not exceed four hundred paces m circum- 
ference. 

There appears to have been but one public entrance to this 
fortress, and that was by a large arched passage of upwards of 
twenty fect in length, through the gate before-mentioned; as 


the security of this was of great importance in ancient days, 
and at times when the castle was besieged, it is sad io have 
been shut by an iron port-cullis, and inside of which were 
gates, secured by massy belts; the fissure in the 


strong fol ling ates, 
arch, where the port-cullis ty said to have been let down, still 
remains, but of the ancien tes noi a vestige is left. The 


gateway contained two rooms on each side, ove in front, and 
another behind it, and beneath which you descend by stone 
steps, about fourteen in uumber, to rooms vaulted and arched 
with stone, and whicit have ligit admitted them through saall 
stone arched windows; the bottom of these rooms ts filled 
with rubbish, and are supposcd to run deeper than we ean at 
present penetrate ; these rooms are culled dungeons, and are 


said to have been places of confinement for prisoners. 


From the ¢ te-Way, DY a few Steps, you arrive ata landine- 
place, of about ele ven paces wide, and fiitecn paces long, and 
which is directly ove: the passage that led into the castle. At 
this place was a colonade, the whole length of the south side, 
of Which the areh 3, Supported by octangular pillars of moore 
stone, stil remain. ‘There is a most noble arched window on 
this tory, } ly luoked t was tne south, and : veral smalls 
ones on each side, most probavls jened ior observation ot 
defence ; above this ¥ nother story, which Was alle rently 
divided into three s ums, but which destroying time 
has throwa into one. in one ef these upper rooms is a chica 
ney, and in all of them enher small leop-holes or windows, 
Ou the floor we stood on, at the northern side, is a very large 
fire-place, and a window that cowmands ereat part of the area 
behind, and at the north-west corner of this landing-place is a 
dark passave in the wall, of twelve paces in length, which leads 


toa flight of stone steps, by which you may ascend to. the 
top of some parts of the embatiiements, and which perhaps 


did originally lead round this part of the casile walis, but it is 
now 
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now very dangerous and imprudent to advance far on it, as the 
walls are overgrown with ivy, and a single slip of the foot 
would precipitate the person from a great height. The pros- 
pect from these battiements is in some views extensive, but the 
principal objects around it are woods; in one direction you 
have the venerable oak forest, and see that noble plant in fall | 
perfection, stretching its gigantic limbs over its native soil; 
while in other views, the weakly pine plantations afford a stri- 
king proof that it requires the more rigid climate of the north 
for that tree to attain its full size. 

Under the gate-way, at the eastern side, is another flight of 
steps that leads through an arch in the building, toa long walk 
that stretches along near the top of the wall, from the gateway 
to St. Margaret’s tower, and which probably went anciently 
all round the lower walls of the castle. The embattleiments 
here are higher than can be looked over, when standing on the 
walk, but there are several loop-holes in the wall, through which 
an enemy without might be seen, and shot at advantage. 

St. Margaret’s tower has the appearance of equal antiquity 
with the gateway, and, though much smaller, was anciently 
well fortified ; it was very difficult of access from the outside, 
owing to the situation of the ground it was built on, and even 
defensable if the walls were scaled, as it arose considerably 
above those that joined to it. This tower has steps which de- 
scend to an underground room, exactly similar to those be- 
fore-mentioned under the gateway, and appears to have an- 
ciently had a floor, above which some of the steps which led 
to it, and windows in it remain. This tower concludes what 
may be considered as the remains of this ancient fortress, and 
which, from appearances, have stood ever since its first evec- 
tion. 


i i i ae 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 
HERTFORD ASSIZES, Monday, August 5. 
Before Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Chief’ Baron Macdonald. 
FOX-HUNTING. 
JONNSON ¥. OLDACRE. 
HIS was an action of trespass, for breaking and entering 
the plaintiff's ground. The defendant, who was a hunts- 


man of the Berkeley hunt, pleaded, as a justification, that he 
was 
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was the servant of one Wood, esq. who was a qualified 
man; that they had unkennelled a fox in hunting, which ran 
over the ground of the plainuff, and that they followed it, as 
the only means of killing a noxious animal. The replication 
stated, that the defendant pursued the fox for the sport of 
hunting, and not for the purpose of destroying the fox, asa 
noxious animal. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd having stated the substance and ef- 
fect of the pleadings, observed, that it now became a question, 
whether any person within reach of the Berkeley hunt was to 
have the full enjoyment of bis estate or not. He took it to be 
clear law, that the occupier of an estate had absolute dominion 
over it, subject to such rights in others as the law acknow- 
ledged, such as rights of way, &c. but no person had a right to 
enter the lands of another for his own recreation. And al- 
though this action was defended by a stock purse, he hoped 
the jury would give such damages that even the subscription 
purse of a hunting club would find it to be most to their in- 
terest not to violate the lands of others. The defendant, by 
the plea which he had put upon the record, had said, that he 
had committed the trespass tor the purpose of destroying a 
noxious animal, called a fox. Could the jury really believe 
that this was the motive of the Berkeley hunting club? Were 
they associated as a body of vermin catchers, who had met 
together, and united for the patriotic motive of destroying nox- 
ious animals, to improve the husbandry of the country? In- 
deed, in some respects, they did resemble them. He had fie- 
quently seen a rat-catcher, or a mole-catcher, walk about with 
the emblems of his trade bedecking his person, viz. a broad 
belt ornamented with brazen rats, horseshoes, and moles. So 
these gentlemen of the Berkeley hunt wore the livery of their 
profession ; they mounted scarlet coats, with foxes embroidered 
on the collars; but yet he could not believe they meani by 
this to signify that they were a club of vermin destroyers, 
which they must be, to make out the justification they bad 
pleaded, For instance, if a reverend divine should be of the 
party, and he should have seen him pursuing the fox, he should 
naturally ejaculate, “ Wiy that reverend gendeman, whom I 
heard with so much delight last S mday, cannot be really in- 
lent on destroying noxious vermin with the only view to be- 
efit the agriculture of the county? No, he is surely amusing 
himself by the pieasures of the ch ise.” Or, if he should see 
among the group a wealthy city banker, he should naturally 
exclaim, Why, he has not left his counter in’ Lombard- 
street, to exercise vermin-catching as a trade? No! no! he is 
enjoying the pleasures arising from field sports.”—Buat (said 


\ . 
the learned serjeant) these ¢ 


vlemen must not pursue their 
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OWn pleasures by violating the laws and tespassing upon the 
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property of others. Every man has a right to the absolute 
enjoyment of bisown property, and it is not to be encroached 
upon by others. If be were asked then, would he wholly de 
stroy fox-hunting ? Hie answered, no; but let it be pursued, ag 
it ought to be, by gentlemen in their own neighbourhood, 
where mutual accommodation would have taken place, and 
1ot in the manuer of the Berkeley bunt, whick was kept oa 
foot by subscription, and the neighbourhood was overwhelmed 
by a party of Londoners, most of whom had no_ property in 
the place which they choose to make the scene of their sports, 
and annoyed ail the honest yeomanry, with whom they lad ne 
feeling in common. 

Robert Williams, esq. of Moore Park, and three other wit. 
nesses, proved the trespass by the defendant riding over the 
plaintiif’s grounds on the 26th of January last, in pursuit of a 
fox, which was soon unkenvelled at about three miles distant, 
but no previous notice from the plaintiff had been given. 

Mr. Serjeant Best, for the defendant, deprecated this asa 
captious and ill-natured action, brought in the worst temper, 
to interfere with the field sports of geutlemen, who endes 
voured to give no offence, and had studiously avoided all 
those persons who had given notice of their dissatistaction, 
He adinitted that a verdict must be given against bis cheat, 
but he hoped the jury would think a farthing damages most 
ample recompence. ‘The jury found tor the plaintiff —D» 


maces, LUs. 





LINCOLN ASSIZES. 
FOX-LUNTING. 
ROBINSON VV. THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


TIE declaration in this action charged the defendant wih 
having trespassed upon ihe grounds of the plaintiff, by riding 
over the same for We purpose o} hunting and kill ne the fox 
on the 15th of November last. 

‘ s , > caren Blade 

Tin case Was proved by the evidence of WV iliiatwn 1 aaod, 

; sare 
who stated himself to be a tenant of Sir William Manners, 3 
the plaintiff also was. Plaintiff occupied a field called Nort 
Willoughton, adjoining a close in the occupation of the wk 
ness. Witness waited on bis grounds tu give discharges @ 
the duke and the other hunters; the duke rode up, and asked 


what damage was donc to witnesss property. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, the witness 
admitted that Sir William Manners ¢ mployed the attorney fet 
tins prosceution ; Sir Wi n had beew a candidate for the 
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borough of Grantham, and the duke had started a fox against 
him, which was the real grievance. 

Henry Hadcock, who lives at Silk Willoghby, was also 
called to prove the trespass; but he could not swear to having 
seen the duke ride over the plaintiff’s lands; he saw a gentle- 
man on a. grey horse that he believed was the duke. 

Serjeant Vaughan put it to the witness on his oath, whether 
he had not seen a printed paper offering a reward for the duke’s 
head if any one would discover him hunting! The witness said 
he had not seen it. 

Thé judge, in summing up, observed to the jury, that he 
shuddered to think any man of common sense would say that 
hunting was not intended as a neve amusement, but was for the 
purpose of destroying the fox. If it was not intended asa 
inere amusement, it was a reflection upon all engaged in it, for 
the fox might be killed in a much easier way. It did not ad- 
mit of a doubt, that a company of persons, or a single indivi- 
dual, in riding over the lands of another, commited a trespass. 

This action was brought in the spirit of a recent decision in 
Essex, which, if pursued, would go to the length of utterly 
preventing fox hunting in England. The verdict was for the 
plaintiff, damages Is. In five other actions of the like nature, 
in which Sic W. Manners, and his te#ants were the plaintiffs, 
verdicts were obtained, and the damage given in each was Is. 





Advantages of Paper over Gold, in two recent Adven- 
tures. 


A LL agree that our Bank paper is depreciated abroad— 
41 some contend that it is not depreciated at home, but an- 
swers, to all the intents and purposes of internal intercourse, the 
purposes of money. Listen then to me, ye non-depreciators, 
while I tell you that I went to buy a quantity of flour—having, 
upon my arrival in the market, one hundred guineas in one 
pocket, and one hundred pound notes and ove hundred shil- 
lings in the other pocket. I happened to meet with Mr. Per- 
ceval’s valet de chambre, and found that [ could get precisely 
the same quantity of flour for my guineas as for my pound notes 
and shillings, anc I was just going to part with the former, as 
they were really weighing down my pocket, when a little swar- 
thy fellow drew me aside, and whispered, that as he had no ob- 

gold, he would not only ease me of it, 
but give ine tw nty pounds into the bargain; so that quicker 
than thought I found my guineas gone, and one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in my band in lieu of them. [ then re- 
turued to the market, bought my flour to the amount I origi- 

Vol. 51, 5% nally 
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nally intended, 105!. and brought home the twen/y pounds 
my wife, who was as much surprised as overjoyed, and rag jg. 
wedi itely to pay ber mantua-maker’s bill, and purchased a hy 
and feather for our little Billy, as promising a child for his ag 
as I think 1 ever beheld. Now, jet me ask, is the case of ina. 
nal depreciation proved, or is it not? If it be, Mr. Perceval} 
wrong! if it be not, Heaven help the mantua-maker, for 
have her receipt in tuil wpon the file ! 


nother Correspondent writes thus: 
Str, 


Tam astonished at the assertion that paper-money is depre. 
ciated. ‘The following fact will, L trast, convince you that yo 
ate mistaken. You must know, Sir, that 1 find it convenienty 
live upon my shifts, as the phrase is—I have tried various ones 
bat not any with so much success as the following :—Abouta 
month ago | sold a guinea, or rather “ bought a pound note? 
by which | netted 4s. The odd silver purchased me two dip 
ners. On the third day Lealled at the same chop-house, ay 
my dinner, as“usual, and pulled out my one pound note. ‘Oh, 
Sir, said the waiter, ‘ we have no change; I had muchn 
ther trust you, ‘This was good; [ finished my porter an 
went away. Not having been able to raise the wind in shi 
lings, I went the following day to another chop-house, ate my 
dinner—produced my note—* Upon my word, Sir, we mus 
trust you; we have not 5s. in the house—d—n the Bank, and 
its paper too, we shall all bé ruined” * Bless the Bank, and its 
paper too,’ thought I, and then lett the waiter biting his lip 
with vexation at losing his § odd halfpence.’ This circumstance 
happened the day following at a third house, when I began 
find that my one pound note was as valuable to me as Fortune 
tus’s purse: [have only to eat my dinner, shew my pape, 
eurse the Bank, and live like a gentleman. Who now will say, 
that paper-money is depreciaied ? Besides, the moral effects a 
this new system of § Ways and Means’ are incalculable. |, 
who, for these twenty years past, have been compelled to invent 
a weekly succession of frauds, have now reduced them to this 
simple one of exhibiting a single li. note, which [ came ho- 
nesily by, in part of payment for a solitary bit of gold, which 
would hardly have furnished me with as many dinners as | have 
lived weeks on the credit of Mr. Henry Hase. 

[am Sir, 
Your most obedient, 


PROG- 
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ROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. 
FROM THE WIND. 


LW HEN a storm arises on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of 

March, and not before in any point, the succeeding 
summer is generally dry. 

0, If there should be a storm at S. W. or W.S. W. on 
the 19th, 20th, or 22d, the succeeding summer js senate wel. 

3, When a storm arises from an easterly point, either on 
the 19th, 20th, or lst, the succeeding summer is dry four 
times in five. 

FROM THE CLOUDS. 


1. When the clouds appear to dissolve suddenly into air, 
and become invisible, it may be considered as a strong indica- 
tion of faimweather ; but, on the contrary, when they seem to 
form themselves into large and heavy masses, rain may be ex- 
pecied. Also, when the face of the sky is covered with small 
Seesient of clouds equally dispersed, rain may be expected 
within twenty-four hours. 

2, When the clouds appear like fleeces, deep and dense to- 
wards the middle, and white at the edges, with a deep blue sky, 
hasty showers of rain, hail, or snow, will soon fall. 

3. When the sky is covered with clouds above, and there 
are small black frag sments, like smoke, underneath, rain is gene- 
rally near, and frequently lasting. 

4. When the clouds ia the ez ast, about sun rise, appear of a 


gay orange colour, it is generally as ign of rain. A deep blue 


sky is also, though contr: wy to the vulgar opinion, a decisive 
sign of rain, 


FROM THE MOON. 


A pale moon prognosticates rain; a red moon stormy wea- 
ther; when she wears her own na tural colour fair weather may 
be expected, 

Mr. Joues, in his “ Physiological Disqu isitions,” observes, 
that when it rains during a moon, the following change will 
probably produce fair wea anes r for a few days, and then a con- 
linuation of rain; but, on the contrary, when it has been fair 
throughout, and rains at the change, ‘fair weather may be ex- 
pected about the fourth or fifth da} of the moon, and is likely 
to continue as belore. 

The general uneasiness of a on the approach of wet, 
may also serve as a rule. Nature having furnished them with 
an oil bag near the rump, ae wl ‘hich ihey are anxious to sup- 
ply their feathers, to protect them from the rain. 
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The visitation of bees may also be considered as an intima 
tion of fine weather ; as those insects rarely quit their hive jy 
time of rain. 





Account of the extraordinary Escape of the Elphinstor 
East Indiaman in the China Seas. 


IIon. Company’s Ship Elphinstone, at Se, 
July 10, Lat. 28 N. and Long. 41 W, 


WE: sailed from Pulo Pelham, September 4, 1810, and found 
our ship much stiffer than when we arrived there, having 
landed 380 casks of king’s provisions, which were stoned upon 
the upper and gun-decks, and of course a great weight aloli 
The Ocean left Penn: ing a few days before our arrival, drawing 
25 feet 6 inches water. We were fortunate in making aver 
good passage through the Straits of Malacca, in company wih 
our fleet, who were joined by the Woodford and Alfred, and 
had every expectation of maki ing a safe passage to China; bit 
ov the 26th and 27th of Septe mber the weather indicated al 
approaching sale, and we prepared accordingly by striking 
our top-gallant ) yards and masts, and otherwise making thes si 
snug by spun lashing booms, &c. &c. the gale rather increas 
than otherwise, all the night of the 26th. During the nightd 
the 27th per log, the wind very strong and shifting. Fleet d 
jying-to under storm stay-sails ; at half past three A. M. th 
gale came from the N. E. round to S. W. when we scudded fe 
two hours and ahalf, at six A. M. from S. W. to S. E. in we 
lent puffs, when we brought-to again under our stay sails, 

At day-light, three ships in sight only, supposed to be te 
commodore’s ship, the Winchelsea, Arniston, and Alfred,al 
lying-to under stoim stay sails. Our ship laboured a goo 
deal, but made very little water. At-nine A. M. the wiol 
being somewhat more moderate vit’ was proposed to bear up™ 
scud | for it, winch was done, and we went right before the wink 
and sea about ten knots per hour, with nothing set but the for 
stay sail, when, unfortunately for us, the fore stay sail hat 
yards broke, and the ship instantly broached-to in a treme 
dous manner, and the high sea that had been following 
frightfully broke completely over us, and at once nearly fillé 
the gun deck; when the well was sounded the quantity ¢ 
water could not be ascertained, but it must be more than fit 
feet. 

Our situation became now truly al arming, as the sea brott 
comple tely over us,an ! when we hac 1 pi artly succeeded in breat 
ing up the moveables on the gun-deck, which were all: afloa 
to and fro as the slip rolled—dreadful to relate, the large 
pumps 
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pumps would not work; fifteen tons of block-tin stowed in 

the pump well, had, by the violent motion of the ship, fetched 

way, and forced the tubes out of their places. For me to at- 

tempt describing the feelings of us all at this melancholy crisis, 
is impossible ; the horror of momentary perdition may be con- 
ceived, but language cannot paint our agony of mind, nor had 
we scarce time to reflect on our situation; sent the carpenters 
down to see what could be done. By this time all was near a 
conclusion; the ship had ceased rolling, the starboard lower 
yord arms under water, and the upper deck as high as our booms 
completely covered ; the ship was water-logged, and evidently 
settling fast in the water ; no time was now to be lost, and but 
one remedy presented a hope of saving the ship and ourselves. 
We then hove the five starboard quarter-deck guns overboard, 
Joosed the weather yard-arm of the foresail, which blew away 
directly, and cut away the mizen-mast, but she lay completely 
quiet, when, as the last effort, we cut away the main-mast, and 
in twenty minutes succeeded in clearing the wreck, with receiv- 
ing no further damage than knocking away the lower starboard 
guarter gallery, when she wore, and righted a little. By this 
time our pumps were at work, but the water from the hold was 
not pumped out of the ship, our leather hoses being useless on 
account of the body of water on the gun-deck, which was over 
the guns. We then set-to at twoo’clock in the afternoon, Sep- 
tember 28, 1810, with every thing we could get, and baled 
without a moment's intermission at all our hatch-ways, and the 
pumps going uutil one o'clock the following day, being twenty- 
three hours without any refreshment, but hard baling apd pump- 
ing, and very thankful we all were to see the morning’s light: 
for that night’s scene will never be forgotten by any of us. 
Our draft of water was 24 feet 9 inches. Four days after the 
gale we saw the land of China, and some of our fleet, but 
as they lay-to all the time, we were the only unfortunate sul- 
gcrers, 


MEDITATIONS IN THE FIELDS. 
[By the late Rev. Moses Browne, Vicar of Olney, Bucks.} 


I OW fragrant is the air of these delicious fields! How 

sweet the surrounding prospects! furnished out for my 
entertainment by the hand of the God ot nature! Has he put 
sv much refreshment intoevery perfumed breeze ? crowded such 
a varicty of different pleasing colours, shapes, and essences, 
into so many little flowers? given to such diversity of fruits 
and foods their coutrary, yet grateful flavours? afforded such 
lugumerable muluform prospects to engage the eye, one single 
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sense: 
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sense? such an interchange of melodies to entertain the ear, 
and contrived, by no less than five differcnt mediums of senses, 
to give gratification to the uiere animal faculties, which are by 
far the most ignoble part of me, that L might behold him in 
this glass of nature, this mirror of wonders ? 


Hail, sweet fields! Here let me meditate! 

Here let me sit: alluring is the scene 

Where the gay bank spreads soft its native couch 

Of velvet verdures, and embroidering flowers, 

How vast a landscape, kenn’d from far, 

Breaks on my ’wilder’d eye, in roving lost! 

From field, farm, village, park, dale, siream,and grove! 
Gay primrose lawns, airay'd in vernal gold, 

Ox daisy,—interlaid of chequer’d hues : 

Wiih herds and flocks, wide-feeding round at will: 

And woods nut-brown; where, ever and anon 

Some opening glade I meet, with ranging troops 

Of timorous deer, viewed here and there between ; 
And here and there a branch of some fair stream 
Silv’ring the vale. 
Its murmurs rolling to a neighb’ring wood ; 
Beneath whose quiv’ring shade the sunny beams 
Dance on ihe chequer'd stream, with shifting light ; 
And in its mirror shew the finny tribes, 

That o’er the shining pebbles make their chace. 








If f lift my eyes upwards, how shall I conceive of his awful 
infinity, who can place a world, ten thousand times the magpi- 
tude of our’s, at so remote a distanccas to appear but at a lucid 
point, a littl twinkling star! If I bend them downwards, what 
instances are every wheye of amazing power, that could pro- 
duce an appearance of order and beauty out of so mean and 
irregular a collection of dust and atoms! Hast thou provided 
such stately furniture for these lowest apartinents of thy uni- 
versal palace, and tor thy meanest attendant ? O what then are 
the grandeurs that adorn thy presence-chamber! What those 
magnificent mansions, where thou displayest the rays of thy 
beatific glory, in the higher and better worlds! 

Has created goodness all these beauties? A little earthly 
spoten which I tread and gaze (embellished with his least 
adumbrations) so fair a form,—such lovely charms? O then, 
how much wore infinitely lovely is he, who has given these 
things all their loveliness! who puts into them whatever sweet- 
ness they contain, or can convey! These are but copies, a ! 
faint copies all! of the goodness of their fair original! 
Where is the perfect uncreated good ? Where the enamouting 
essence of loveliness itself? Where is the original beauty! 
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f can discern him in every thing around me: discover in 
every suallest part of formed matter, some vestigia of the 
Deity. The former of these accomplished works was also my 
former, W here art thoa, iny all-apparent, yet unperceived 
Maker? How shali L-bold converse with thee?» How approach 
thee? Am | no better able to conceive: of thee than these 
trees, those brutes, this clod that bears me? Am [ not related 
to thee by mind and spirit? ordained a priest of this thy mute 
creation? Nay, am [ not thine by nearer relation and ‘union? 
The brother and associate, the lover and friend of thy dear in- 
carnate Son! A member of his body; one with him, and 
thereby one with thee! adopted in thy erernal purpose, rege- 
nerated by thy Spirit, and purchased to thyself by his blood ! ! 
Hath he said 1 go to my Father, and to your Father? And 
shall { not then call thee my Father? And may [ not converse 
with thee as a’ Father? Present every where, present always, 
present now, while thus [ am surrounded with im: ngined soli- 
tude and secrecy, and meditating with delight upon thy beau- 
teous works! 

But, O! what new beauties and pleasures does it put into 
every scene, when [ consider this world L am now viewing is 
the kingdc om of my Father? MeanasI am in my obscure con- 
dition here, censtired, overloo ked, or despised, L am yet a royal 
child, aud the inheritor of a glorious, a sure, though invisible 
crown! Let the great vain men of this earth take their vanish- 
ing portion ; divide this contested spot into little, momentary, 
uncertain possessions, which they falscly call their own ; de- 
lude themselves with a conceited happiness, and adore theig 
sensual idol,—a little, little, little while, and the God I live 
to, and converse with here, my Father and my God, will trans- 
late me to a state of far higher honours. Itis his ‘good plea- 
sure to give me a kingdom ' incorruptible, undefiled, and 
which fadeth not away,’ (characters opposite to this changing 
polluted, and perishing scene) reserved in Heaven for. me. 
Here he is tr ining me up by his Spirit, in the pri: neely life and 
tempe ‘Tr, Mecting me in the ac ade mic retirements of groves and 

shades, ull I am ripe ened for the opening glories of iy core- 
hation-day. 

O hap py retirement !—O heave nly soli itude!—that always 
affords me the presence of my Father and God! where I muy 
atall times find thee, speak to thee, and receive the deliglit- 
ful intercourses of thy converse and love! Happy poverty ! 
where thou, never-failing fouatain of fulness and riches art my 
Mexyaustible portion! Happy banishment! that can at no 
simali distance ever separate me from thee! Happy prison! 
Where thy society caunot, for one moment, be excluded! 
Happy bed of sickness! where thou ¢ contiogally by to 
cheer and support me! Eiappy hour of death! when wy spt- 
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rit is expired, but only into thy ever-circling and paternal arms! 
Happy condition! extending itself tovall places, all circum- 
stances, and through all duration! Happy creature! both here 
and for ever possessed of the inseparable, intimate presence 
and favour of a God, a Friend, a Father. 








Anecdote of the famous General WVaistein. 


ENERAL WALSTEIN was iutrepid in the field of bat- 
tle; but he was an enthusiast, and bizarree, as the fol- 
lowing story shews : 
He was at Gross Meseritsch in Moravia, in 1625, and com- 
letely absorbed in laying the plan of the ensuing campaign: 
bis custom was to pass part of the night in consulting the stats. 
One of these nights being at his window lost in contempla- 
tion, he felt himself violently struck on the back. He turned 
himself round instantly, knowing that he was alone, and his 
chamber door locked, this warrior, bold as he was in battle, was 
seized with fright. He did not doubt but what this blow was 
a sign from Heaven to warn him of impending danger. He 
fell into a deep melancholy : nor could any of his friends ob- 
tain his secret from him. His confessor, a capuchin, under. 
took to discover it, and had art enough to. induce one of the 
pages of the generalissimo to acknowledge, that, le being in- 
tent on playing one of his comrades a trick, bad hid himself in 
the apartment to which Walstein had retired, and mistaking 
him for his object, he bad struck him with all his might; but 
having found his error, while his master was examining the 
room, he jumped out of the window. The confessor pledged 
his word of honour to the page that no evil should befal him, 
on this account; and he thought himself happy in being able 
to quiet the trepidations of the general. But what was his de- 
spair when he heard Walstein order the immediate hanging of 
this rash youth! his orders were absolute, the gibbet was 
ready: the page delivered to the executioner, in the very pre- 
sence of the general. ‘The principal officers of the army were 
seized with indignation: the lower classes exciaimed against 
such barbarity: the miserable confessor threw himself re- 
peatedly at the feet of this inexorable commander. The page 
had mounted the ladder, when suddenly the general cried out 
“ stop!” then with a voice of thunder he said to the page, 
“« Well, young man, hast thou now experienced what the ter 
rors of death are? | have served you as you seived me: now 
we are quit.” : 

The effects of fear on the minds of men are not to be ac- 
counted for, nor are the bravest or the greatest secure from 
such impressions. 

9 DE- 
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DEMONSTRATION OF EAST INDIA. LIONS. 


TOHE following occurrence will confirm what hitherto has 
| been doubtful, or, if ascertained, is not generally known. 
The account is dated Hansi, March 8, 1810. 

“ A few days ago five horsemen, stationed at a village four- 
teen coss from hence, hearing that a pig had been taken by a 
tyger, went to the spot on foot, where they found a lion and 
lioness feeding upon it; the latter, on the patch of grass being 
set on fire, went off; but the former advanced slowly towards 
the men, with his mane and tail erect, at whom they fired a 
volley, from their matchlocks, with so good an effect as in- 
duced them to go up, and destroy him with their swords, 
which was accomplished after one man was severely wounded. 
The animal was sent here, and appeared to be a full-grown 
lion, in every respect the same as the African one, except that 
the colour of the mane, which was very thick, is rather lighter. 
A lioness, a few days previous, had been sent in from Hissan, 
having been killed by a party of horsemen, but one man and 
two horses were wounded. Ludia has lions as well as Africa.” 





DESCRIPTION OF VALENCIA, 





[From Laborde’s View of Spain.] 


HIS is one of the most fertile and picturesque provinces 
of Spain, and its inbabitants are remarkable for a gaiety 
and love of pleasure which do not in general belong to their 
countrymen. The foreign trade of this province, and of a 
great part of the east of Spain, is carried on at Alicant, which 
takes rank among the Spanish sea-ports next to Cadiz and 
Barcelona. Its bay is large and secure, but is deficient in 
depth; the number of vessels which annually enter are nearly 
a thousand, of which a large proportion are Catalon; and the 
population of the place amounts to 17,000. 
tisatown of great antiquity,and was formerly of consi- 
derable strength, being defended by a castle on an adjoining 
mountain. ‘This castle, however, was greatly damaged in the 
War of the Succession, and has never been repaired. The 
Province of Valencia, and the neighbouring country, suffered 
much in this obstinate contest. Alicant was at that time ai- 
tached to the French interest, and made a very obstinate re- 
sistance to the English troops, who besieged itin 1706; but 
this disposition was by no means general through the pro- 
Vince; and the capital declared for the Austrians, as well as se- 
Yeral other places, among which the ancient town of Xativa 
afforded the most tragical proof of antipathy to the French. 
Vol. 51, 5 K Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Daw, of Landulpb, to F. Kerby’s Rebus, inserted May 20, 





MAY HONESTY in all men long abide, 
And may they in their Maker still confide! 

*+* We have received the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and 
G. Couch, jun. of St. German’s, ° 





Answer, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge,to W. Petherick’s Rebus, inserted the 
10th of June. 


O* PALMYRA Zenobia once was queen, 
And she withstood old Rome’s colossal pow’r; 
But nothing nuw but ruins there are seen, 
Time will the greatest things devour. 
A similar answer answer has beca received from W. Bickham, of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. . 


———— - — ——————— 


vr. by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate, to A. Keen's Rebus, inserted the 
nswer, oy bof > 
i7th of Sune. 


CONOMY we all shouki mind, 
And then [ think few want would find. 
*.* J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston, J. Chapple, of Coldridge, 
J. Daw, of Landulph, and T’. Sherwill, at_ Plympton schvol, have also an- 
swered this rebus. 





A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, near Ashburton. 


HEN skylarks do most sweetly sing 
My first with verdure crowns the spring; 

My second’s part of a machine 

Which often is in motion seen : 
My whole will shew what I survey 

When thro’ the flow’ry fields I stray, 
Or to the verdant meads repair 

To breathe the sweet, salubrious air, 


A REBUS, dy Fobn Strike, near Lauuceston. 





NGENIOUS bards, you'll first disclose 
A short conjunction, and transpose ; 
A being next then make appear ; 
Two-thirds of what the females wear: 
These parts declare, you will expound 
A city that’s in Evrope found. 


—-. xe eaves ee 


4 REBUS, by 9. W. of Charmoutb. 





\ ITH pleasure I have often seen 
My first growin the garden green ; 
My second, Sirs, I’m well advis’d, 
Ts oft by giddy youth despis’d ; 
My. third and last it is a snare, 
Which poachers set to take a hare: 
Jf you these parts together join, 
They will make known a royal line. 


o POETRY. 
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SONNET TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A" disappointment! well T know thy sway; 
Deep has my heart imbib’d thy peasive lore! 
Thy gloomy fvotsteps surely every day, 

Alas! I’m doom’d by suff’ring to explore! 
Wrapt in the shades of thy dark mantling veil, 

Thou art the cause of many a bitter sigh ; 
No pleasing object doth my sight assail, 

For sad to tell! thy pointed dart is nigh, 
Oh that some comfort quickly might subdue 

The long-felt anguish of this throbbing heart ! 
And bid tranquillity again renew 

That happiness trom which I’m far apart! 
Oh come, sweet hope! my wounded peace restore, 
Let disappointment pierce my soul no more! 


T. BYRT. 

















For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
ODE TO FANCY. 


‘ K 7 HITHER fancy shall I rove, 
Borne upon thine airy wings? 
Shall I seek some fav’rite grove, 
Where my muse was wont to prove 
The bounty of thy springs? 
Shall I join yon rustic train, 
Sporting on the verdant plain ? 
Shall my hasty footsteps stray 
Where mirth and laughter mark the way ? 
Join their giddy vot’ries there, 
Disperse the gloomy frowns of care, 
And banish sorrow’s cloud, and pale despair ? 


No: rather let my cheerless mind 
Some objects full of terror find, 
Where the blackest. horrors reign, 
And my woe-fraught, troubled soul 
May mark fate’s rudest billows roil; 
Indulge my melancholy vein, 
Give vent to woe, and taste ** its pleasing pain,” 


Waft me fancy tothe shore 
W here th’ unruly tempests roar— 
Hear now: the rattling thunders shake 
The firm foundations of the pole: 
Earth from her centre seems to quake, 
While terror strikes each guilty soul, 
The elemental combat mark ; 
The red-wing’d lightning’s fatal sway ; 
Peal 
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Peal f lows peal, flash after flash, 
With the vex’d billows seeim to clash ; 
While the rude winds cheir spreading lungs distend, 
And their united fury spend 
Upon the feeble bark, 
High tossing o’er its tops the foaming spray 
Against her sides the breakers dash ; 
Hark! heard yc not that dreadful crash ? 
The sinking seaman’s fate deplore, 
Upon the rock she splits—he sinks to rise no more. 


Fond youth! how swell’d thy anxious breast, 
When first the ocean caught thy view! 

How could thine ardour be represt 

While gazing on the wonder acw ? 

Of what gay pleasurcs didst thou dream 

When floating on th’ uorippled stream ? 

Littie, ah hittic didst thou then foresee 

The tuture terrors that awaited thee! 

When thou embarked ’twas ail serene and fair, 

Heediess wast thou of many a lurking snare ; 
But now thy noon-day sun is sunk in dark despair. 


Fool that I am to dream of bliss, 
Or picture happiness within my pow’r; 

Will not my prospects disappear like his? 
The fleeting, transient bubbles of an hour | 

Fancy ' thy wonted bounds exceed, 
Remove ase the veil of fate, 

Let ine the chequer’d volume read 
Which marks ny lite’s uncertain state ; 
‘The record which my future hist’ ty bears, 

And shews my way ward course thro’ tioods of tears, 


About to launch upon the world’s wide tide 
Do ! think calmly down the stream to glide? 
Ah! no: my destiny I see, 
The zath’ring tempest "gins to lour, 
‘The black’ning storm's prepar’d for me, 
And shortly on my head will pour, 
I see dire trouble, and tempestuous strife, 
And hov’sing civuds of sorrow din my future life, 


Hold impious wretch! shall I presume 
Futusity’s dark page to scan, 

Can I foresee my future doom? 

Doth God reveal that thought to man? 

Lei me th’ Aimighty’s wail abide, 

In his omniscient ways confide ; 
Nor dare with empty pride presume to know 
What Heav’n desigo’d should ae’er be known below 
Enough for man to follow virtue’s road, 

That road which: leads to happiness and God! 
For know the veil which covers from our sight, 
Aud ’velopes future years in shades of nig 
That veil of puve cthereal texture wove, 

Was form’d by bands of mercy and of love. 


Fuly, 1811. H. E. 
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